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TO THE MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


The following epistle on the subject of 
slavery was issued by our friends in Great 
Britain, at their meeting in London, on the 
4th of ist mo. 1833. 

All that is said of colonial slavery ap- 
plies with equal force to the slavery which 
now exists in the United States. 

Nay, more—the obligation imposed upon 
us, as a religious body to exert ourselves for 
the speedy and total extinction of slavery in 
this country, is stronger than that which 
rested upon our friends in Great Britain. 

The slaves of the British colonies were 
only 800,000. Ours are more than two 
millions. 

The laws regulating colonial slavery 
were less severe and inhuman than those of 
many of our states,—and 

As subjects of a kingly government, our 
friends in Great Britain had less direct in- 
fluence and responsibility than we have, in 
the enactment and continuance of Jaws. 

Yet, animated by that holy principle of 
love which knows ni distinction of caste or 
color, they made the case of the miserable 
slave their own, and “ put their souls in his 
soul’s stead.” 

They constituted the most efficient and 
active members of those anti-slavery socie- 
ties of the United Kingdom which have 
been made instruments in the hand of Him 
who maintaineth the cause of the afflicted, 
and the right of the poor, for the entire de- 
liverance of their land from the sin and 
danger of slavery. 

They rejoiced to find the members of oth- 
er religious denominations awakened to the 
sin against which they had so long borne 
their testimony; and they welcomed them 








with open arms, as brethren in a cause of 
righteousness. 

They entered into no compromise with 
the iniquity,—no scheme for re-acting the 
horrors of the “middle passage” of the 
slave trade, by offering the slave the mise- 
rable alternative of transportation, or per- 
petual slavery: but 

The only remedy they proposed for the 
sin of slavery, was total and immediate 
cessation from the PRACTICE of i. 

Constantly, earnestly, with tongue, and 
pen, and substance, they sought, through 
good report and evil to awaken the slum- 
bering sympathies of their countrymen to 
the wrongs and sufferings of their brethren 
in bondage. 

And greatly have their efforts been bies- 
sed by Him who as a father careth for all 
his children. The iron of colonial slavery 
has been broken off from human necks.— 
Eight hundred thousand beings have been 
lifted from the condition of brutes, into the 
pale of humanity. 

Thus have our friends in Great Britain 
borne their testimony. How are we bear- 
ing ours ? 

Are we using all the moral means which 
God has placed in our power wholly and 
speedily to remove this national evil ? 

Are we affording our countenance and 
sympathy to those of other denominations 
who are faithfully bearing the same Chris- 
tian testimony against slavery, which our 
own discipline advises ? 

Do we, as a people, in view of the sins 
of our slave-holding, as well as the condi- 
tion of our enslaved brethren, regard the 
solemn language of holy writ ? 
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114 EPISTLE ON THE SUBJECT OF SLAVERY 

“When I say unto the wicked, O, wicked |! ships which do not stand upon an immuta- 
man thou shalt surely die; if thou dost not! ble foundation, neglect to do our duty in 
speak to warnthe wicked from his way, that; firmness and constancy, still waiting for 
wicked man shall die in his iniquity, but his | some extraordinary means to bring about 
blood will I require at thy hand.-Ezek. 33:8 their deliverance, it may be by terrible 





“If thou forbear to deliver them that are 
drawn unto death, and those that are ready| 
to be slain; if thou sayest, behold we knew| 
it not: doth not He that pondereth the heart | 
consider it? And Hethat keepeth thy soul, | 
doth not he know it? And shall he not ren-) 
der to every man according to his works 1— | 
Prov. xxiv. 11, 12. | 

Dear friends !—The cries of our oppres-| 
sed and suffering brethren in bondage have | 
not risen in vain. He hath heard them in| 
His holy habitation, whose tender mercies | 
are over all his works. ! 

In the recent manifestations of his provi-| 
dence He has smiled upon the cause of| 
Emancipation. Shall we not, ere long, by | 
our backwardness and coldness, expose our- | 
selves to the bitter curse of Meroz, who | 
came not up tothe help ofthe Lord against | 
the mighty ? | 

Tf in thought and word and deed we) 
keep not ourselves far from oppression,—if, 
seeing the thief, through fear of men, we 
consent with him,—if, from a regard to our 
worldly interests, we do not ‘in any wise, 
rebuke” our brother in his sin—*‘* what 
shall we do when God riseth up ?—and| 
when He visiteth, what shall we answer' 
him? Did not He that made us make them) 
—even our suffering brethren ?” 

The words of that eminent laborer in the} 
cause of truth and humanity Joun Woot- 
MAN, uttered at the Philadelphia yearly 
meeting in 1758, have been revived in my 
mind as strongly applicable to the present 
time. May the awful weight of their truth’ 
rest upon all hearts! 


“ My mind is often led to consider the pu-| 
tity of the Divine Being, and the justice of 
his judgments ; and herein my soul is coy- 
ered with awfulness. Many slaves on this 
continent are oppressed, and their cries have’ 
reached the ears of the Most High. Such 
are the purity and certainty of his judgments | 
that he cannot be partial in our favor. In 
infinite love and goodness, he hath opened | 
our understanding from one time to another, 
concerning our duty to this people; and zt is 
not atime for delay. Should we now be sen- 
sible of what he requires of us, and through 
a respect for the private interest of some per- 
sons, or through a regard to some friend- 


! 








things in righteousness God may answer us 
in this matter.” A FRIEND. 
Haverhill, Ms. 16th of 4th mo. 1834. 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE SUBJECT OF SLAVE- 
RY, RESPECTFULLY SUBMITTED ON BEHALF 
OF THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS TO 
THE CHRISTIAN PUBLIC IN THE BRITISH DO- 
MINIONS. 

The Society of Friends, having long be- 
lieved it to be their duty to advocate the in- 
alienable right of the injured sons of Afri- 
ca and their descendants to the enjoyment 
of civil and religious liberty, feel themselves 
constrained, in Christian love, at this im- 
portant period, not only to maintain the 
cause of the oppressed, but to plead with 
those who are upholding the system of Bri- 
tish colonial slavery. 

One quarter of a century has now elap- 
sed since the British government abolished 
the slave-trade on the coast of Africa; but 
to this very hour, within our colonial terri- 
tories, the subjects of this empire are legally 
sanctioned in buying and selling their fel- 
low-men as the beasts that perish. Year 
after year has passed on; the cry of justice 
and mercy has been raised; the cause of 
these oppressed and degraded children of 
our Heavenly Father has been advocated ; 
the practice of slavery has been clearly pro- 
ved to be utterly unchristian, so that though 
sophistry has been employed in attempts at 
refutation, it has been employed in vain; 
and reason and religion have gained greater 
triumphs by the contest; it is nevertheless 


still suffered to disgrace our country. 


The character of slavery has within the 
last ten years been faithfully depicted by 
means of official documents laid before par- 
liament, as well as by the testimony of un- 
questioned veracity, eye-witnesses of the 
enormities of the system. It has been pro- 
ved that the invariable tendency of this con- 
dition of society is to weaken moral princi- 
ple, and to benumb and to destroy the best 
sympathies of the human heart. Its atro- 
cities and its horrors, as now exposed to 
public view, are not beheld as its occasional 
fruits, but as its natural and uniform re- 
sults. What, indeed, but the unrestrained 


and licentious indulgenee of the basest pas- 
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sions can be expected from the prevalence | the proprietors of slaves there arethose who 
of the most abject servility on the part of| are amiable in the various relations of pri- 
one portion of the human family, and un-) vate life, and who are seeking to live as be- 
controlled power on the part ef another? cometh the gospel.—To these we would es- 


Wheever allews himself to examine more 
in detail the barbarity often exercised upon 
the victims of slavery, and the degradation 
into which they are plunged, a degradation 
marked by the prostration of every feeling 
that ennobles man, must regard as truly aw- 
ful the situation of those who, from mista- 
ken policy, are concerned in directly up- 
holding this system. 

It requires but a very slight acquaintance 


with the laws of Christ to cenvince us that! 


nothing is more repugnant than slavery to 
the spirit and precepts of his holy religion. 
“ All things whatsoever ye would that 


men should do to you, do ye evenso tothem,”’ ! 


| pecially appeal. Permit us, in sincere good 


‘will, to ask you—Can you, as believers in 
Christ, and desirous to be numbered with his 
disciples both here and hereafter, continue 
to be connected with a system so entirely 
| opposed as slavery is to the scope and de- 
sign of his gospel? When vou contemplate 
the moral state of the countries where it pre- 
_vails, when you consider their blighted 
| prospects, notwithstanding all the unallowed 
gains which it has yielded, can you doubt 
but that this system is signally marked by 
'the righteous displeasure of the Supreme 
- Governor of the world? 


The present circumstances of the slaves 





was the command of our blessed Savior ;| and of the free people of color in the British 
and again, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor colonies, the troubles in the Mauritius, the 
as thyself,” under which term we believe) insurrection in Jamaica, and the religious 
are comprehended our fellow creatures of persecutions which have followed, are mo- 
every nation, tongue andcolor. These di- mentous signs of the times as regards the 
vine laws are of perpetual obligation. Our) continuance of slavery. Contemplating these 
Lord further declares, “If thou wilt enter events, and the increased interest for the 
into life, keep the commandments ;” “If ye) oppressed, which so manifestly pervades 
love me, keep my commandments.” If, every class of society in this land, the time 
then, we wilfully violate his commandments | js surely arrived when all should co-operate 
are we notin danger of losing an inheri-| in Christian endeavors wholly and speedily 
tance in eternal life? Are we not giving to remove this naticnal sin. When a peo- 
practical procf that we do not love Jesus | ple have become enlightened on the enor- 
Christ? Can there bea greater violation | mity ofa crime, the guilt of continuing that 
of his righteous law than to buy and sell) crime is aggravated. Ignorance of the real 
our fellow men, to claim a right of proper-| character and tendency of slavery can no 
ty in them and their offspring, to hold in! longer be pleaded. Warning, has, of latter 
perpetual bondage those for whom, as well times succeeded warning with portentous 
as for us, Christ died? Is not this practi-| rapidity. Divine revelation teaches us, and 
cally denying the Lord who bought us ?—| the history of mankind exemplifies the truth 
And ought not these considerations to bring | that the retributive justice of the Most High 
with them solemn reflections on looking) does fall on individuals and on nations when 
forward to that day when we must all ap | they wilfully continue in their guilt, and 
pear before the judgment seat of Christ? | take not heed to the solemn warnings con- 
Weearnestly beseech our fellow-country-|| veyed in the exercise of his over-ruling 
men, our Christian brethren of every de-) providence. 
nomination, to lay these things to heart.— | Now is our time: protraction accumu- 
As subjects of the same government, as fel-| Jates the guilt. It is fearful to look at the 
low-believers in the truths of the pure and/ present state of society in the colonies; it 
holy religion of our blessed Redeemer, we} is still more fearful to look forward. As 
are called upon to cherish feelings of kind-| we believe that the continuance of slavery 
ness and love to one another. We there- is an offence in the sight of God, so we al- 
fore affectionately desire that we may all be |so believe, that if, from a conviction of its 
wholly clear of any longer supporting this | sinfulness, we in repentance towards God 
unrighteous system, and contributing to/| put away this evil from before him, he will 
frustrate the gracious and beneficent designs | graciously turn unto us and bless us; and 
of our Almighty Parent respecting his ra-) if laws for its IMMEDIATE AND ENTIRE Ex- 
tional creation. We believe that amongst /t1ncrion, accompanied by judicious and 
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equitable provisions, are forthwith made, \ 
that our Heavenly Father will prosper this 
work of mercy. And we further believe, 
that by the substitution of the paternal care 
of the government in the place of the arbi- 
trary power and authority of the master, the 
peace of society will be secured, and the 
comfort, the happiness, and the prosperity 
of all be greatly promoted. 


We offer these reflections with no feelings | 
of hostility to any class; we sincerely pity | 
those who are involved in a system from 
which the conduct of our predecessors in| 
religious profession has warned and guarded | 
us. 

We cannot doubt but that many of the 
colonial proprietors would gladly disencum- | 
ber themselves from the burden of any lon- | 
ger upholding slavery, and that they would | 
unite in such measures for its abolition as_| 
they might deem safe and equitable. We. 
fee] for them as possessors of estates which | 
may have descended to them by inheritance | 
with the clog of slavery attached to them. | 
At the same time, being fully persuaded that | 
men are most likely to prosper in the world 
when, in the conducting of their temporal af- | 
fairs, they act according to the eternal prin- | 
ciples of justice, we are strongly impressed 
with the belief that the immediate provision 
for the termination of slavery at the earli- | 
est possible period will, in this respect, great- | 
ly benefit the colonial proprietor. | 

May our legislators, and all in authority, | 
both at home and abroad,—may every one 
in his individual allotment, who can sympa- | 
thize with the sufferings of the oppressed, 
and to whom it is given to feel for the pres- | 
ent and future well-being of his fellow men, | 
—be so influenced by the power of Chris- | 
tian love and of Christian truth, as that we 
may all cordially co-operate in endeavoring | 
to effect this righteous object, and not re- 
lax in our efforts until its final accomplish- | 
ment. ea 

In conclusion, it is our earnest prayer, 
that it may please Almighty God to continue 
to scarf this kingdom for good; and to. 
direct its councils in this and other acts of, 
justice and mercy so as to promote his glory | 
in the harmony of his rational creation. 

Signed in and on behalf of a meeting re- 
presenting the religious society of Friends, 
in the interview of its yearly meeting, by 

Geo. Stacy, Clerk. 

London, 4th of Ist mo. 














ST. DOMINGO. 

RESULTS OF EMANCIPATION. 

Nothing is more common than to hear 
the condition of St. Domingo or Hayti ap- 
pealed to, as proof of the inexpediency of 
emancipation. If we propose at once to 
substitute the mild sway of law for the ty- 
rannous domination of individual avarice, 
we are warned of the Horrors oF Sr. Do- 
MINGO, as if liberty, and not slavery, had 
shed all the blood that once drenched that 
now happy island! It shall be our task to 
bring to light racrs—most strangely hid 
from the American public—in regard to the 
results of emancipation so far as it has been 
tried. If after all the disadvantages of a 
sanguinary struggle to reinstate themselves 
in their rights, the Haytiens are rising 
in the qualities of freemen, surely they 
would not have made less progress, had they 
never been disturbed in the enjoyment of 
that freedom, which in 1793* was conferred 
upon 500,000 of them at a single dash of 
the pen. 

It is true that the blacks were immensely 
the majority of the population, and indeed, 
in the event of the struggle of 1802-4 they 
were the sole population. They were left 
little better than naked and houseless on a 
soil devastated by a most ferocious and pro- 
tracted warfare. But what then? If it 
shall appear that from this condition they 
have become industrious, comfortable, weal- 
thy and well-ordered, is not their example 
the stronger in favor of liberty? If such a 
people can make a benefit of freedom, can- 
not the boon be safely conferred by a nation 
like ours upon a mere fraction of its popu- 
lation ? 

The following is extracted from the “ Re- 
port from the select committee on the ex- 
tinction of slavery throughout the British 
dominions, with the minutes of evidence. 
Ordered by the House of Commons, to be 
printed, 11th August, 1832.” 


Mr. Rosert SutTHER.anp, called in, and 

examined. 

“Where do you reside ?—At No. 132 Re- 
gent street. 

“Are you conversant with the state of 
the population in the island of Hayti ?—I 








* See Clarkson’s Thoughts—Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter, No. 3.—Where it is stated, on unquestioned 
authority, that the act of emancipation restored 
tranquility to the island, which was only inter- 
rupted by the endeavors of the former masters to 
re-enslave the people. 
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resided there for some time, and I think I do| 
understand something of the state of that 
country. 


“ When did you first go to the island ?— 
|—No, the Spanish slaves were still ina 


My first visit to the island was in 1814 or 
1815. 

‘** When did you leave the island ?—I left 
it also in 1815. 

“ When were you last there?—In 1827. 
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time ?—I did not visit the Spanish part till 
1821. 

“In the year 1821 had complete emanci- 
pation been obtained by the Spanish slaves ? 


state of slavery. 
“In 1821 had you the means of compa- 
‘ring the state of the free blacks in the other 


‘two parts, with the slaves in the Spanish 








“For how long?—I think about a fort- 
night or three weeks, but I had been there 
previous to 1827; I was there about the end 


| part 7—No, I cannot say that I had; I had 
an opportunity of knowing every thing that 
| was going on in Christophe’s part, and in 


of 1819, 1820, and part of 1821, without) the republic under Pechon, but I did not 


leaving the island. 


| visit Christophe’s part till 1819 and 1820. 


“ When did you return the next time ?—) I went from Port-au-Prince with Sir Home 
I returned, I think, in 1823, or the begin-| Popham, and I resided at the Cape for a 


ning of 1824, fora few days; I called in at 
Jacmel, and rode to Port-au-Prince, and then 
I was there again in 1827. 

“Inall, therefore, since the year 1815, you 
have visited the island four times?—Yes. 

‘“ Flad you any official duty there 7—No, 
on private business; my father resided in 
the island, and had resided a considerable 
time; he was a merchant and British agent 
there; we had no established British agent, 
but he was recognized as British agent ; my 
father died in 1819, and I was serving in 
my regiment at Canada; I had just been 
reduced on half pay; | received a letter 
from the executor calling me over to ar- 
range my father’s affairs, and it was in con- 
sequence of that I was there so long a time. 


“In 1815, when you were first there, did 
civil war prevail ?— When I first went there 
the island was divided into three govern- 
ments ; there was a monarchial government 
established in the north under Christophe ; 
there was a republican government under 
the mulatto Pechon; and there was the 
Spanish part, which still adhered to Spain. 
Those parties were not precisely at war, but 
there had not been any thing like a defini- 
tive peace; the fact is, there was no treaty 
of peace between them; they could attack 
one another at any period they liked, with- 
out any breach of faith. 

“ Under the black monarchy and the mu- 
latto republic had not freedom been obtained 
by the negroes ?—Yes; the Spanish part 
was still under the Spanish government, 
and the negroes were in a state of servitude, 
but it was a mild state of slavery ; they were 
obliged to maintain a mild system, in con- 
sequence of the neighborhood of the other 
parties. 


|few days; I went to court with the Admi- 


‘ral, and dined at Christophe’s. I hadthen 
very little opportunty indeed of ascertaining 
| what was going on with reference to the 
negroes in Christophe’s dominions, because 
Christophe looked upon me with some jeal- 
‘ousy, in consequence of my father living 
cundera republican government, and my fa- 
ther had always sustained Pechon’s cause 
in preference to Christophe’s, because he 
‘considered Christophe rather arbitrary. 


“ When you were there in 1823, had you 
ithe means of comparing the situation of any 
part of the free black population with the 
situation in which you had left them in 
1815 ?—Yes, I had. 

“ What part of the population was it ?— 
It was in Pechon’s part. 

“Will you state what was the result of 
that comparison; had there been progres- 
sive civilization and improvement in their 
condition or otherwise ?—I have already 
stated that the country was divided into 
three governments; it is necessary to enter 
into the views of the different parties. Pe- 
chon’s policy was this: by giving the peo- 
ple as much liberty as possible, in fact, a 
liberty almost amounting to licentiousness, 
to undermine the absolute monarchy of 
Christophe, and ultimately to lay the foun- 
dation of a policy which would succeed in 
placing the whole of the island under his 
wing. That policy succeeded, and his suc- 
cessor, the present man, is now at the head 
of the island of St. Domingo. Christophe, 
in consequence of his arbitrary way of deal- 
ing with the people, was completely under- 
mined by his own soldiers, who shook off 
his authority. He committed suicide inthe 
year 1821. I recollect going to the Cape 





“ Did you visit the Spanish part at that 





in the year 1821, with the army of Boyer, 
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merely to see how those people carried on 
their warlike operations. With respect to 
the state of the people in 1820, there was a 
decided improvement as compared with the 
former period. 

“In what particulars was that improve- 
ment most perceptible ?—They were gene- 
rally in better obedience to the laws. I 
will just mention one circumstance to give 
an idea of the state of the country: I have’ 
known foreign merchants who resided there | 
who were in the habit of going to the capi-| 
tal from different parts of the island with 
sometimes one hundred, sometimes two 
hundred, and sometimes three hundred dol- 
lars, without any person except merely 
those who led the mule and himself sccom- 
panying it, and I have seen them go unmo- 
lested from one part of the island to ano- 
ther; and I do not know any thing that can 
answer better fora state of civilization than 
that circumstance. 

“Was that in consequence of the excel- 
lence of the police ?—No; but the fact was, 
that such was the mild disposition of the na- 
tives themselves, that they required no po- 
lice. I wili say that there were not many 
instances of petty thefts and many things of 
that kind. 

‘* Werethere no murders orcrimes of that 
kind ?—I never recollect hearing of any 
murder during the time I was in the island. 





“ Did not such a state of society surprise | 


you ?—Yes, I must confess that I was very 
much surprised, because I did not expect a 
set of emancipated negroes could be so mild. 

* Asto their industry, had you any means 
of observing whether they cultivated the 
land?—I frequently heard the proprietors 
of large estates say that they felt a difficul- 
ty in obtaining laborers; I believe that that 
difficulty proceeded chiefly from the real 
comfort of the native Haytians; that they 
felt no wants. There was an Agrarian law 
passed by Pechon, by which almost all the 
negroes who could take the charge of any 
little plantations of their own were located 
upon them. ) 

* Then an Agrarian law took place, lead- 
ing to a minute subdivision of property, and 
giving to each man a portion of land?— 
Yes. 

“Would it not be impossible to argue from 
such a state of society to any other state, 
in which no such division of property took | 
place as a consequence of emancipation /— 
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Indies are like the negroes of Hayti, I will 
venture to assert that they might be fixed 
upon their plantations, and, under proper 
fiscal regulations, might be obliged to work, 
and might become useful free laborers. I 
have no hesitation in saying that, judging 
from the negroes of Hayti; but I am not 
prepared to say that any slave, not possess- 
‘ing the same intelligence with the negroes 
of Hayti, would be fit to be placed upon the 
‘same footing with them: but it must be re- 
collected that the people of Hayti have im- 
bibed a great deal of intelligence from being 
constantly in a state of warfare. 

“Does Hayti afford an example of a free 
black population working for wages ?—I 
think it does. 

“You were understood to say that they 
all possessed land of their own, and that 
they worked upon that land; and that you 
had understood from the large proprietors 
that there was great difficulty in their ob- 
taining laborers for hire; if that be so, does | 
it not fail to afford an example of free labor 
for hire 2—No, it does not; there are some 
who have no lands, and who are located up- 
on the plantations, of which there are a 
great many. The Agrarian law only ex- 
‘tends to the more intelligent part of the pop- 
ulation ; Jand was allotted to almost all the 
old soldiers, who were of sufficient intelli- 
gence to become proprietors and to culti- 
vate the soil; and I believe there was an 
article of that very Agrarian law, which 
stated, that if the land, or so much of it, was 
not cultivated at a certain period, it was for- 
feited. 

“ Are there many persons who work for 
hire in Hayti?—Yes, the whole cultivation 
is carried on by free labor. 


“ Do those persons work with industry 
‘and vigor ?—I have no reason to think that 
they do not. The proof that free labor in 
He yti answers is this, that after the French 
were expelled there was absolutely no su- 
gar work, there was no mill; there was no- 
thing of that kind which could be put in 
‘use, it was so destroyed; and since that pe- 
riod various plantations have grown up in 
Hayti; men have gone to the expense of 
‘laying out twenty, thirty, and forty thou- 
‘sand dollars to build up those sugar works, 
‘and there are a vast number of plantations 
‘in the island ; and it stands to reason that 
‘unless those men were repaid for their cap- 
‘ital, they would not continue that sort of 














Yes; I think if all the negroes in the West) work. And there is another thing to be 
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observed, that sugar is not the staple com-|| 


modity of Hayti; they only make sufficient | 
for consumption: coffee is the staple com-) 
modity of the island. 

“Have you heard complaints generally 
as to the industry of those who were em-| 
ployed in free labor ?—I have heard the 
great proprietors frequently complain of the 
great difficulty of obtaining laborers, but 
those were men accustomed to the old colo-| 
nial custom; their complaint was, not that 
those that did work were inefficient, but! 
they complained of the difficulty of getting 
a sufficient number to cultivate. 

“Have you seen any of the negroes at. 
work on sugar estates?—-Yes, on several, 
plantations. | 

“Have you traveled much in Hayti ?— 
Yes, I rode through a great part of the isl-| 
and. | 

“ From what you have seen of it, should | 
you consider yourself to have obtained a) 
competent knowledge of the state of society | 
generally in it ?—Yes, I think I have. ! 

“You say that large sums of money have) 
been laid out in the erection and restoration | 
of sugar works ?—Yes. | 

“ Are those sugar works carried on with | 
success 1—They were not carried on with) 
very good success when I was there in| 
1821, and 1822, and 1823, although there | 
were several plantations that were doing 
remarkably well in those years. I do not) 
know what may be the difference since, be- | 
cause since, they have been at war. ! 

“When you were there in 1827, had you) 
an opportunity of knowing ?—No; in 1827) 
I was unwell, and I could not ride about so} 
much. 1 

“Have you reason to think any of those | 
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“You stated that you thought a state of 
warfare made the people more intelligent; 
should you think it would have a tendency 


| to promote that great mildness of character 


which you expressed to exist there gene- 
rally ?—It might be supposed that a state of 
warfare would have led to a contrary dispo- 
sition, but it is difficult to conceive the mild 
way in which every thing was carried on 
among those people; in fact, atthat time the 
government was obliged to act mildly, be- 
cause its very existence depended upon the 
mildness with which it treated the popula- 
tion; but I believe that no chief could exist 
ten days that attempted to tyrannize over the 
people; in fact, if there was any fault in 


| them, it was that they were too relaxed ; but 


the reason of it was, that they wished to pur- 
sue a policy that should unite the whole 


| island ; they succeeded, and since that they 


have assumed more energy. 

“Was not the war there attended with 
bloodshed, as it usually is?—Very little in- 
deed ; sometimes where people are required 
to be taken out of the way, it is done ina 
sly way; but I never saw those fellows 


/come to cross bayonets. 


“ By taking people out of the way, do you 
mean assassination !—I was referring to a 
very tragical circumstance that occurred 
during my residence in that island; it was 


the death of the children of General Chris- 


tophe: there were two young princes who 
were shamefully butchered by Christophe’s 
own party, but I do not mean to say that 
there is a disposition on the part of the na- 
tives of the country to do any thing like as- 
sassination. 

“Do you recollect in 1820 and 1821, 
when you went up with Sir Home Pop- 
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sugar works have been abandoned since ?— | ham, the circumstance occurring of the 
No, I have not heard that they have been | judges having given a decision contrary to 
abandoned. | the opinion of Christophe, and their having 
“Was there any scarcity of sugar when) been ordered out uponthe batteries in chains 
you were there 7—No. | by way of punishment ?—I do not recollect 
“Was it cheap or dear ?—I cannot state! the circumstance, but I think it is very like. 
the price. } ly to have occurred, because I have always 
“Did they import sugar for their own) considered that Christophe’s government 
consumption ?—I never heard of it; on the | has been, in fact, a severe government ; the 
contrary, they use very little sugar; they fact is, Christophe governed like an unedu- 
use syrup, which is a sort of distillation from | cated slave, as every slave would do when 
the cane. Foreigners get a little refined he gets the upper hand; a gentleman will 
sugar ; for instance, I used to get my refi- ! always rule with the feelings of a gentle- 
ned sugar from Jamaica, but,the natives of | man, but every upstart that gets into power 
the country never use any thing but a little) will naturally be overbearing. 
syrup, so that they have sufficient sugar for ‘You say that you think oppression would 
their consumption. | not be borne there; do you think that the 
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Code Rurale is not oppressive ?—The Code 
Rurale did not come into operation till af- 
ter I had an opportunity of judging of it, 
for it did not come into operation till the 
year 1824, 1825, and 1826. 

“Was not that the Code established by 
Toussaint ?—It was founded upon that, ac- 
cording to the Lex Scripta of the Code Ru- 
rale; 1 do not consider it in any way too 
severe; IL think it shows, rather, that the 
government are becoming energetic, and it 
is nothing more or less than the sort of va- 
grant law we have in this country ; the fact 
is, that I have a very high opinion of the 
government of Hayti, from the very energy 
it displays in enforcing cultivation. 

“Then do you think that the contracts 
are, on the whole, free contracts, rather than 
compulsory labor ?—Decidedly, there is 
no such thing as compulsory labor; I do 
not suppose that government would exist 
one week, if it attempted any thing like the 
re-enslaving of those people; the govern- 
ment is essentially an absolute govern- 
ment; it is what you may call a constitu- 
tional government de jure, and an absolute 
government de facto, which is decidedly the 
best calculated for that state; but, at the 
same time, it must be observed, that an ab- 
solute government is not maintained for the 
internal rule of the people; it is more main- 
tained to prevent any foreign intrigues that 
may be attempted to be introduced into that 
island for the purpose of possessing it. 

“ Do youthink a pure despotism is neces- 
sary to govern emancipated slaves ?—I do 
not, if the slaves are like the negroes of 
Hayti; tut I say that a sufficiently ener- 
getic system is necessary; and one of the 
reasons why I admire the prudence and 
the conduct of the present man who rules 
that country, is that, when he got the whole 


island under his power, he immediately set | 


to at passing laws for the cultivation of the 
soil, and applied all idlers to it, but not by 
force. 

“Flow did the President induce those 
idlers to work upon it?—According to the 
Code Rurale, every vagrant may be applied 
to work as a free man any where, and he is 
paid for his work; I believe we have the 
same regulations inthis country ; if we had 
not a surplus of population in this country, 
we should be obliged to resort to the same 
measure. 

“If a man can show that he has the 


means of subsistence of his own, is he com- . 
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|pelled to labor under the Code Rurale?— 
Decidedly not; I should think a negro 
would shoot a man that was to make any 
attack upon his personal liberty; there are 
‘no people in the world so jealous of any 
thing like an attempt to degrade them, or 
to make them feel that they are not really 
free men, as the people of Hayti. 

“Do you think there is any sort of re- 

‘semblance between the person called the 
conducteur under the Rurale Code and the 
driver in the colonies where slavery exists ? 
—Certainly not, by the very meaning of the 
| word conducteur ; the one is a leader, while 
| the other is a driver; the word conducteur 
} means a person to lead the rest, as a captain 
|leads his party. 
| “ Do you believe that corporal punish- 
/ment is inflicted upon any of the laborers 
jin Hayti ?—I believe it is impossible. 
| “Is it not contrary to law?—I believe 
it 18. 
“ What is the inducement to work there ? 
_—Wages when I was there; one-fourth or 
one half of the proceeds of the plantation 
were distributed among the negroes. 

“ Was that after the Agrarian law, which 
divided all the property of the island among 
the blacks ?—Yes. 

“ Did all the blacks receive land?—No; 

the great object was, after the sudden eman- 
cipation, to bring them gently to work, that 
they might not consider it any sort of deg- 
radation; by becoming proprietors of the 
‘soil, they worked for themselves, and seve- 
ral of them bring down their coffees from 
‘an immense distance. 
“Was then that division of the soil the 
‘basis on which the emancipation rested 1— 
No, the emancipation took place by force of 
arms ;* this was upon the settlement of Pe- 
chon’s government. 

“« After the violence of the revolution had 
subsided, the first settlement that took place 
was the settlement of the land by the Agra- 
rian law ?—No, I cannot speak of what first 
took place after the revolution; whenI was 
there in 1821 and 1822, I found a great 
number of the negroes that had fought in 
the revolution, and their families, squatted 
upon different tracts of the country, and cul- 
tivating yams for their own subsistence, as 














“* The witness must refer to the second disenthral- 
ment of the blacks, after the destruction of the 
French army under Le Clerc. The general emanci- 
pation in 1793 was in no sense procured by force on 
the part of the enslaved. 
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well as coffee for exportation, and living in| 
the happiest state in the world; in fact 1 
have seen the peasantry in the Highlands of 
Scotland, where I was brought up, and I de- 
clare that the negroes in St. Domingo are: 
comparatively as ‘much superior to them in 
comfort, as it is possible for one man to be 
over another. 

“The peasantry in the Highlands in| 
Scotland live upon the property “of others ;| 
were not those squatters living upon land, 
which had belonged to others, and of which. 
they had become possessed 1—Precisely, | 
land given to them by government. 

“ Do you know what first took place im- 
mediately after freedom was proclaimed ?— | 
No; any thing I know of is only from hear- 
say. 

“ Do you know any thing of what was 
the state of the colony in 1804, when it be- | 
came free 1—I have got a very curious doc- 
ument here; 
1804 or 1805, from the late Mr. Suther- 
land ; it is a draft of a letter addressed ei- 
ther to Earl Spencer or to Lord Auckland, 
and I will just read an extract from it. 

“ What is the date of it?—It is without 
date; my father had a license, which is da-| 
ted the the 10th day of October, 1806, which. 
is a license giving him the exclusive privi- 
lege of trading to that island: this rgd 
must have been dated about that period ; 
is my father’s hand-writing; he says, 

“Sir,—By desire of the Right Honora- 
ble Lord Auckland, I take the liberty of ad-| 
dressing this letter to you, on the subject of, 
the trade of St. Domingo, to state the result 
of my observations during my residence in| 
that country, from personal knowledge and 
intercourse:” the material part is this ; he 
says, “ ‘The exports of the colony in 1801, 
a litle time previous to its being given up 
by the unfortunate Toussaint to the govern- 
ment of France, was 69,000,000 Ibs. of cof- 
fee, and other produce in proportion; but, 
from the frequent revolutions that have since 
taken place, the total exclusion of the whites, 
the great diminution of the blacks and peo- 
ple of color, the numbers taken from the 
cultivation of the soil to keep up the army, 
the annual crops do not exceed 15,000,000 
lbs of coffee, 10,000,000 lbs of cotton, 4,000,- 
000 Ibs of cocoa, witha variety of sehat ar-| 
ticles of less value, and which cannot be|i 
particularly enumerated ; the cultivation of| 





the sugar-cane, which used to be the first] 


| therefore, 


| 


it is an old letter, dated in| 
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staple, from the destruction of the works, the 
want of laborers as well as of artificers to 
replace are totally abandoned ;” 
I infer, from the commencement 
|of the sentence, that all the works were to- 
tally abandoned. He says, “ But this branch 


may again revive, and other produce expe- 





| rience gradual and considerable increase, as 


this government becomes more settled, civil 
| commotions put an end to, and tranquillity 
and confidence completely restored amongst 
the remaining inhabitants, and which must 
now be nearly, if not entirely, accomplished, 
every objection of — to the ruling 
| party being now removed; and I am fully 
authorised in stating that, from what I know 
of the attachment Desaline bears to this 
|country, as well from principle as from 
| policy, prudence and self-interest, a com- 
‘mercial treaty may be entered into with 
-him, so as to secure the principal part of 
jthe lucrative trade of this Island to Great 





| 


Britain, and which cannot fail to prove an 
‘immense source of national wealth, as near- 
ly the whole of its rich productions will be 
jTeceiv ed i in exchange for British manufac- 
| tures.’ 

“In the description you have given of 
the great abundance of food, and the great 
variety of comforts that the people enjoy in 
Hayti, and in the comparison you have 
|made of those people with the peasantry of 
{| Scotland, do you mean to include the people 


— work upon other persons’ estates, as 


well as those that cultivate their own land? 
—I mean to state that the general state of 
the population is fully equal to that of the 
Highlands of Scotland, or the Squatters in 
| North America, both of which I have seen. 
I conceive that a man that goes a laborer to 
cultivate an estate, and makes his two gour- 
dens a day, is a happier man, decidedly, 
than a man who is obliged to hire land to 
work for his maintenance, and then to give 
three days’ labor to the farmer, as the sub- 
letters in Scotland and Ireland are obliged 
to do. 

“Do you believe that it is the practice in 
Hayti for those that work on the estates of 
their masters to work for their masters 
either on Saturday or Sunday ?—No, they 
always have Saturday asa market day; and 
there are no people so strict with regard to 
the Sunday, as the Roman Catholic Sunday 
is a day of amusement after church. 

“Are there any Wesleyan Missionaries 
in Hayti?—Not one; I recollect the French 
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sent them a bishop out, and they walked 


him off again. 

“You have read an extract of a letter 
from your father to Lord Spencer, for the 
purpose of showing that in the year 1801, 
after the negroes had been free for eight 
years, still a very considerable quantity of 
colonial produce was exported ?—Yes, and 
that the sugar works were all destroyed ; 
and to show that all the sugar works that 
have since been erected have been erected 
by the free labor of those very negroes. 


“ Was not that before the Agrarian law?) 
—Yes, I believe it was. 

“Ts it or not the fact, that peace did not 
prevail in the Island till the Agrarian law 
was passed ?—There was no peace till 
Christophe was cut off. 


“ Had the Agrarian law the effect of pa- 
cifying the natives?—It had the effect; 
there were contending parties in the island, 
and the great object of Pechon was, by 
giving every man a hold in the soil to give 
him au interest in it, sothat, in the event of 
France attempting to invade them, every 
man had his own little hamlet, and his wife, 
and his family, and his property to defend, 


“Did that produce peace?—No; the 
peace was produced in consequence of the 
parties ceasing from hostilities, and that 
gave the government of Pechon an oppor- 
tunity of passing the Agrarian law to re- 
ward the old soldiers. 

“Then before the passing of the Agra- 
rian law was the country in a state of civil 
war ?—The Agrarian law had nothing to 
do with the state of peace or war. 

“Was not the Agrarian law confined to 
a division amongst the soldiery ?—In fact, 
amongst all classes, soldiery and others ; in 
fact any man could have land by an appli- 
cation for it. 

“ Do you know of your own knowledge 
that there was this Agrarian law passed 7 
I have never seen the Lex Scripta, but I 
have seen the Lex practice by seeing the 
people in possession of the land; I have 
rode into the mountains in the very heat of 
the day, for the express purpose of examin- 
ing the state of civilization amongst them. 


“ Then are the Committee to understand 
that, just inthe same way as you said be- 
fore, whatever the constitution may have 
been de jure, it was de facto absolute; do 
you say now that, whatever the Lex Scripta 
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de facto a subdivision of preperty 1—Yes. 

“Was not it essential that there should 
be something of that kind, as all the white 
persons had been driven out at the time of 
the invasion of the French2—No doubt of 
‘it; because they were at the time almost all 
upon an equality, 

“Then you do not consider it to have 
been a violent seizure of the property of 
‘the proprietors, but in point of fact a sub- 
division of the soil which the proprietors 
had abandoned ?—There was no such thing 
known as a proprietor in Hayti, the old 
colonists were all driven out. 





“Do you mean to say of your own know- 
ledge, that all the white proprietors were 
expelled in 1793 ?—Not of my own know- 
ledge. 
| “What reason have you for thinking 
that was the case 1—It must be recollected 
jthat all the French, with the exception of a 
very few, were driven out of the island; 
long before the period { speak of, no white 
man held any property in the island. 

“ How do you know that ?—I know that, 
because there is a law existing that no 
white man can hold property in Hayti. 


Of what date isthai !aw 2?—I cannot state, 
but I believe it is the constitution of Hayti. 

“When was that law made, was it made 
in 1793, when the slaves were emancipated, 
or in 1804, when Dessaline became Empe- 
ror, and the French abandoned the colony ? 
—I cannot positively state, but I know that 
the law does exist. 

“ Do you know whether the French, the 
white proprietors, abandoned the colony in 
1793 or 1803 ?—I rather think there were 
some that were protected under Toussaint, 
but I merely take my information from his- 
tory; and, in fact, many of them would 
have been allowed to retain their possessions 
if they had not attempted to reinstate the 
old state of things. 


“Ts it your impression that the larger 
part of the white proprietors were expelled 
‘In i793 or in 1803?—I should think it was 
much more likely that they were expelled 
in 1800. 


Do you mean to say that any French in- 
habitants continued in the island of St. Do- 
mingo after it was evacuated by the English 
troops?—I cannot say; in the first place, it 
was before I was born; and I do not pretend 











may have been upon this subject, there was 
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to state any thing I do not know.” 
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BRITISH EMANCIPATION. 


The results of the act of the British Par- 
liament, which went into effect on the Ist 
of August, will be watched in this country 
with the deepest interest. A strong dispo- 
sition is manifested by the pvo-slavery 
presses to hail with delight any mischance 
or failure in the experiment. Should the 
products of the colonies diminish, or should 
the planters, by their obstinate infatuation 
provoke their former slaves to any acts of 
hostility, we shall doubtless be told that 
Slavery is better than Freedom, and that 
Emancipation is dangerous. It will be re- 
collected, however, that while Slavery was 
declared to be totally abolished on the Ist 
of August, the planters were permitted to 
put instead of it a system of apprenticeship 
—for full grown mea !—as absurd as it is 
unjust. Should evil grow out of this un- 
generous arrangement, “ Immediate Eman- 
cipation”’ will not be responsible for it. 

We have not yet received any important 
news from the colonies since the act went 
into effect. By the politeness of Stephen 
Dilett, Esq. a colored member of the Legis- 
lature of New Providence, we have been 
put in possession of a file of Jamaica pa- 
pers of previous dates, by which it appears 
that the only ground of apprebension in the 
West Indies was that feature of the plun to 
which we have alluded. The reasoning 
of the Editor of the Jamaica Watchman 
is worthy of insertion. When will the 
press of our own slave-holding states dare 
to promulgate truth so salutary ?, Ep. Rep. 


“There can be little doubt, we should 
think, about the impolicy and impractica- 
bility of the apprenticeship plan, as it now) 
stands. Very many are of opinion it| 
would be for the interest of the laboring | 
population, as well as the proprietors, to) 
dispense with it altogether, and taking pro-| 
per precautionary measures, enter, on the | 
ist of August, on emancipation. Others | 
are of opinion that there ought to be some | 
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| work performed. One stimulus has been 
removed. It is therefore necessary to sub- 
stitute another. This has not been done in 
the ministerial plan, which the persons we 
‘allude to think might be amended in this 
respect, and so made to answer all the pur- 
poses for which it was intended. It appears 
to us, however, that the advocatés for the 
probationary state with wages will find 
that it is freedom under another name, with 
this inconvenience attending it on the part 
of the present masters—that they will be 
burthened with those whom they would 
rather be without. If the system of wages 
is to be resorted to, then there does not ap- 
pear the slightest necessity for indenting 
the laborers, whilst the proposed probation 
will be purely ideal. 

“Should it be thought desirable, however, 
to confine the laborers to the various proper- 
ties to which they are now attached, by the 
strong arm of the law, rather than the af- 
fection which it is admitted they cherish for 
the place of their nativity—the home of 
their fathers, we do not see that any harm 
can result from it. There can be but one 
objection, and that is the uselessness of en- 
forcing, by pains and penalties, what might 
be done without invoking the aid of the 
law, when no such aid is necessary—and 
furnishing a legal stimulus, when a much 
stronger one already exists in the mind of 
almost every laborer in the island. Self- 
interest, that powerful principle of the hu- 
man heart, will certainly prevent the man 
or woman from quitting the place to which 
he or she has been accustomed from infan- 
‘cy, and on which their huts and grounds 
and every thing else they possess, are to be 
‘found, so long as its proprietor will allow 
them the same rate of wages that is paid 





by others.” 


THE EXAMPLE OF BRITAIN. 


The cause which produced the British 
abolition act, is admirably demonstrated by 
a paper which will by no means be accused 





intermediate or probationary state, in which | 
those who are to be benefitted may be pre- | 
pared for the change which is to take place 
in their condition, and these admit that 
whatever may be the duration of that state, 
every inducement should be held out to in- 
dustry and good conduct. And how is this 
tobe done? As yet we have heard of no 
plan more likely to succeed than that of 
paying hire according to the quantity of 





of any fanatical tendencies. We quote the 
article entire, forbearing any comment ex- 
cept that the writer, in glorifying Wilber- 
force and Clarkson, seems to have forgot- 
ten that, whatever may have been their 
prudence, they did not fail to receive the 
same treatment as the modern abolitionists 
on this side the Atlantic. They were re- 





garded in their day as madmen and fanatics 
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—and Clarkson especially, was more than 
once threatened with the vengeance of those | 
whose criminal gains were endangered by) 
his labors. Perhaps a similar space of 
time may clarify the murky vapors which 
have arisen from a profligate pro-slavery | 
press, around the names of the men who 
have here labored to produce the convic-| 
tion that “Slavery is inconsistent with) 
Christianity.” It 1s consoling, at any rate, | 
to reflect that with all our demerits, «ve are’ 
embarked on precisely the principles which | 
achieved the glorious victory over British’ 
slavery, and we have the cordial sympathy, 
and co-operation of the very men who, by, 


' zeal has defeated the ver 
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y object they intend- 
ed—still they persevered till success finally 
crowned their labors, and they were pro- 
claimed by the public voice of both hemis- 
‘phercs as benefactors of mankind. The 
act of the British Parliament abolishing 
the African slave trade, was passed in the 
year 1807, being just one year before the 
period fixed by Congress for the same pur- 
pose, as far as the United States were con- 
cerned; and which period was the earliest 
that could be adopted constitutionally. The 
example set by the two countries was not lost, 
others successively falling into the measure, 
till at length the African slave trade was de- 














the blessing of God, carried the “convic-!clared by both to be piracy. After the adop- 
tion” of the stN oF sLAvERY home to the/tion of this measure little was done by the 
heart of the British nation. Ep. Rep. _ | friends of the blacks for several years, ex- 


From the Baltimore Gazette & Daily Advertiser | 
of Aug. 1, 1834. 


| 

“This day, the Ist of August, 1834, will 
be a memorable one in the annals of his-| 
tory, for on this day sLavERY CEASES| 
THROUGHOUT THE BRITISH EMPIRE.—_| 
What a host of reflections rise in the mind | 
on considering this important fact! How} 
wonderful the change effected in the con-| 
dition and relative situation of millions of 
beings within our own time! Masters de-| 
prived of the power of retaining in bondage 


| 


| place. 


i 


cept calling the attention of the government 


to the necessity of active measures for ef- 


fecting the total suppression of the abomi- 
nable traffic. At length, however, slowly 
and by degrees, the public attention in Eng- 


‘land was directed to the total abolition of 


slavery itself; and here we arrive at the 
cause of the changes which this day take 
It was not policy; it was not hu- 
manity; it was wot fear; no, it was none of 


ithese singly considered, though each might 


have been brought forward as subsidiary : 


jit was a general conviction in the nation 


that Slavery was incompatible with Chris- 
‘tianity. This was evidenced by the de- 
bate which took place in the House of Com- 
mons about ten years back, on Mr. Berx- 








| 


| 


been at work, to understand which properly, 
it is necessary to revert to a period about 
fifty years ago! At that time Clarkson, 
Wilberforce, and other philanthropists, 
formed themselves into an_ association, 


whose object was to put an end to the Afri- 
can slave trade, then carried on extensively 
withthe British West Indies. They labored 
in this cause with but little intermission for’ 
twenty years; but very differently from the 
course pursued by the wild and fanatic abo-| 
litionists in our country, whose imprudent; 





those whom they had bought or inherited ; | 
zens, possessing all the rights of the hither-| 
to privileged class; slaves proclaimed by; 

but to be ranked as apprentices for aterm of|| ton’s [Buxton’s?] resolution declaring this 

years, and then declared completely free :— |, 25 29 incontrovertible truth. Canning, then 

: e 
ness, changes which, it was formerly sup- the resolution, but proposed a set of resolu- 
posed, it would require centuries to effect. |4008 in lieu of it, the purport of which was, 
In what way and by what means have they | 

been produced? By rebellion on the part | S008 as possible, consistently with the safe- 

| 
¢ . | 2 > > a r eS . 

part of the whites, that rebellion was about !ed by the measure. ‘The abolitionists, glad 

to break out? No. Other causes havelto see such a declaration emanate from the 

‘original resolution was not passed. But 

mons, it continued to gain advocates both 

in and out of Parliament, till, as above 

tablished [adopted ?] axiom. 

But how, it may be inquired, should that 

religion at the present day, which was not 

so regarded in past ages, by men as pious, 


nominally free blacks raised to be free citi- 

law to be no longer the property of others,, 

these are the changes we have lived to wit-| Premier, did not offer a formal negative to 
' 
ithat it was expedient to abolish slavery as 

of the blacks? No. By the fear, on the |t¥ of those whose interests might be affect- 
ministry, readily adopted it, so that the 
‘though not passed by the Flouse of Com- 
stated, it became an almost universally es- 
be deemed inconsistent with the Christian 
and as devoted to their convictions of truth, 
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as their successors of the present? 


slavery is to be found, it is not to be won- 
dered at that different men, in different 
ages should have arrived at opposite con- 
clusions. ‘The African slave trade was, as 
we have seen, carried on for upwards of 
two centuries by Christian nations, and yet 
it was finally adjudged to be no better than 
piracy. The same gradually spreading 
conviction has brought slavery, so far as 
England is concerned, to be placed on the 
same level. Wesimply state the fact with- 
out commenting on it; but, as the subject 
of slavery is highly important we shall 
shortly revert to it, with the view of ena- 
bling such of our readers as are not aware 
of the real state of the question, to form a 
correct judgment of the folly or wisdom of 


the British Parliament in desiring its en- | 


tire abolition.’’ 


These editorial remarks called forth from 
Gen. Duff Green, of the United States 
Telegraph, the charge against the Balti- 


more Gazette of advocating the cause of | 


the abolitionists, and falsifying in regard to 
British abolition. A part of the reply of 
the Baltimore Gazette is striking. Let 
the reader remember that it comes from a 
southern press. 


“ The Editor of the Telegraph says that 
policy, and policy only, was the cause. | 
Now it is true, as we have since shown, | 
British ministry—if they had not adopted | 
it, they would have lost the support of their 
best friends, and must have resigned their | 
seats. But why would this have been the 
inevitable result? Becanse the conviction. 
we have mentioned [that slavery was incon- 
‘sistent with Christianity] had taken so 
strong a hold of the public mind, that 


AT THE NORTH. 
To | 


this we have only to allege, that as, in the | 
New Testament, no express prohibition of | 


i| 
i} 


that it became a matter of policy with the |! 
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From the Richmond Inquirer, Aug. 5. 
ABOLITIONISTS. 


“We learn from private sources that 
‘many of the most respectable citizens in 
New York were originally concerned in 
putting down the abolitionists. We under- 
stand that plans were in agitation to mark 
Dr. Cox and others, and to keep down their 
‘fanaticism in the most signal manner. As 
‘the scene deepened, however, other per- 
‘sons stept in, who were actuated by differ- 
‘ent passions, and who endeavored to turn 
the riots to purposes of their own. It was, 
however, the impression of the most intel- 
ligent observers on the spot, that the out- 
breaking of the public sentiment was so 
decided against the abolitionists, that it is 
likely to keep down the zeal of the fanatics 
for many years to come—at all events, that 
‘there is not the slightest disposition in the 
oreat mass of the community to encourage 
their schemes, and to tamper with this most 
delicate of all subjects. This is unques- 
‘tionably the conclusion which every man 
but a violent political partizan would draw 
from the late development of public senti- 
‘ment in New York. A correspondent of 
ithe Charleston Courier strongly confirms 
‘this idea, in an intelligent letter he ad- 
‘dresses on the 17th from New York. 

“The recent anti-abolition riots in this 
place, which now seem to have ceased, 
although strong precautionary measures 
against their recurrence are still continued, 
10wever evil in themselves, as instruments 
‘of mischief, cannot but be highly gratifying 
‘to the people of the south, as a_ strong, 
‘and indeed, conclusive manifestation that 
‘the public sentiment of the north, will of 
‘itself suffice to put down that fanatical 
_spirit of false philanthropy and real incen- 
diarism, which but yesterday, as it were, 
-boded over us in dark and threatening 








‘clouds. What more can the south desire, 
than that northern mobs should assemble 
'to put down and punish those who could 
| plot ruin to southern interests, and desola- 
|tion to southern plains, and that the great 
| mass of the respectable population of the 
slavery, and consequently our arguments | great city should stand by and behold the 
are wasted here for want of an aim. But || operations of these mobs, with that unequt- 
let the reader ponder the following extract | vocal evidence of approbation, which NON- 
from the Richmond Inquirer. Will it any || tNTERFERENCE on such an occasion clearly 
longer be pretended that there is not work | implies? The language of the northern 
to be done at the north, and that the senti-| press too, is cheering in the extreme—it 
condemns mobbing it is true; but it, at the 


ment of the North has nothing to do with | 
slavery at the South ? same time, visits its censures chiefly and 


‘nothing could remove or even shake it.” 


PRO-SLAVERY AT THE NORTH. 


We are constantly told by a certain class 
of presses, that the north is opposed to 
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justly, in unmitigated severity, on the heads tame and inadequate. We would simply 
of the abolitionists themselves, as furnish- ask our readers to put themselves for a mo- 
ing, by their vile machinations, and inde- || ment, in imagination, into a colored skin, 
cent outrages upon public feeling, the oc-) within the boundaries of Maryland, and 
casion, and, in some measure, the justifica-| then turn over all their recollections of the 


THB MARYLAND SCHEME. 


yy eam 


tion of those mobs, which the obligations of | 
social order have constrained the civil au- 
thorities to suppress, with prompt action, 
but almost reluctant sentiment. Mob vio- 
lence in such a city as New York, is justly 
held to put in peril the life and property of 
every citizen—it is a moral (?) tempest, in 
which many may ride, but which none can 
control —and the municipal authorities 
here, cannot be too highly commended for 
their energetic measures (carried it is said 
to the extent of putting 8000 militia under 
arms at one time,) in preventing the farther || 
demonstration of popular indignation even 
against fanatical abolitionists, in a mode 
too fraught with danger to the dearest inter- 
ests of society to be tolerated even for the | 

romotion of the best ends. From all that} 
gs see, hear, and learn, public sentiment | 
at the north, in reference to southern inter- | 
ests was never in a sounder state than it is | 
now—the feeling in favor of the south, | 
and against the abolitionists, is deep and | 
almost universal—the disposition is general | 
to recognize the SANCTITY of southern | 
RIGHTS OF PROPERTY, [Do north- | 
ern colonizationists recognize THE right of | 
properly in question? Ep. Reporter] || 
and the conviction of the duty and the/| 
policy of non-interference with the domestic || 
institutions of the Suuth, seems to be as | 
sincerely felt as it is openly acknowledged.” | 





“THE MARYLAND SCHEME.” 


The last Liberator (Aug. 23) contains a 
full exposition of the scheme of the Mary- 
land Colonization Society, as it stands con- 
nected with the laws for thrusting out the 
* poor and the needy” from that tyrannous 
republic. It is sufficient to say that the 
Colonization Society proposes to co-operate 
with the s¢a/e on the basis of the following 
law. For such a benevolent purpose they 
have sent agents throughout the north to 
solicit charity! ! We shall not trust our- 


selves to speak of the merits of this co- 
partnership, for two reasons; first, we are 
busily engaged in disseminating documents 
which will open the eyes of our fellow 
citizens sooner than any thing we might 
say. Secondly, our compass of English 
furnishes no epithets which would not be 





union of “ Cuurcn anp Srare” for a par- 
allel to this. 
“A LAW OF THE STATE OF MARY- 
LAND.” 
“ An Act relating to the People of Color of this 
State.” 





“ Sect. 1, Provides for the appointment 
‘of a ‘ Board of Managers, consisting of 
‘three persons,’ to superintend the whole 
business of the removal of ‘the people of 
‘color now free, and such as shall hereafter 
‘become so.’ ‘ 

“ Sect. 2, Makes it the duty of the Trea- 
surer of the Western Shore to pay to the 


‘Board of Managers such sums as they shall 
from time to time require, not exceeding in 


all $20,000 for that present year, to be ap- 
plied by them, at discretion, in the work of 
removal, and in taking measures ‘ to obtain 
and place before the people of color of the 
state, full and correct information of the 
condition and circumstances of the colony 
of Liberia, or such other place or places to 
which they may recommend their removal’ ! 

“ Sect. 3. And be it enacted, That it shall 
hereafter be the duty of every clerk of a 
county in this State, whenever a deed of 
manumission shall be left in his office for 
record, and of every Register of Wills, in 
every county of this State, whenever a will, 
manumitting a slave or siaves, shall be ad- 
mitted to probate, to send within five days 
thereafter, (under a penalty of ten dollars 
‘for each and every omission so to do, to be 
‘recovered before any justice of the peace, 
one half whereof shall go to the informer 
‘and the other half to the State ;) an extract 
from such deed or will, stating the names, 
‘number and ages of the slave or slaves so 
‘manumitted, (a list whereof, in the case ofa 
will so proved, shall be filed therewith, by 
the executor or administrator) to the board 
of managers for Maryland, for removing 
the people of color of said State; and it 
shall be the duty of the said board on receiv- 
‘ing the same to notify the American Colo- 
nization Society, cr the Maryland State 
Colonization Society thereof, and to propose 
to such society that they shall engage, at 
the expense of such society, to remove the 
said slave or slaves so manumitted to Libe- 
tia; and if the said society shall so engage, 
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then it shall be the duty of the said board of || respectable testimony that such slave or 
managers to have said slave or slaves deliv- | slaves so manumitted deserve such permis- 
ered to the agent of such society, at such | ston on account of their extraordinary good 
place as the said society shall appoint, for | conduct and character; Provided, such per- 
receiving such slave or slaves, for the pur- | mit shall not exempt any manumittor or his 
pose of such removal, at such time as the | representatives, or his estate, from any lia- 
said society shall appoint; and in case the || bility to maintain any hereafter emancipated 
said society shall refuse so to receive and || slave, who, at the time his or her right to 
remove the person or persons so manumitted || freedom accrues, may be unable to gain a 
and offered, or in case the said person or | livelihood, or be over forty-five years ef age 
persons shall refuse so to be removed, then | at said time, and afterwards become unable 
it shall be the duty of the said board of to maintain himself or herself. 
managers to remove the said personor per-|| ‘Sec. 6. And be it enacted, That the said 
sons to such other place or places beyond | board of managers shall in atu cases where 
the limits of this state, as the said board || the removal of a slave or slaves manumitted 
shall approve of, and the said person or | as aforesaid, shall devolve upon them, have 
persons shall be willing to go to, and to |! full power and authority, whenever the same 
provide for their reception and support at | shall be necessary, and can be done with ad- 
such place or places as the said board may | vantage, to hire out such slave or slaves so 
think necessary, until they shall be able to || manwmitted and so to be removed, wntil their 
provide for themselves, out of any money | wages shall produce a snfficient sum to de- 
that may be earned by their hire, or may | fray all expenses attending their removal, 
be otherwise provided for that purpose; and necessary support at the plaee or places 
and in case the said person or persons shall | of such removal. 
refuse to be removed to any place beyond, ‘Sec. 7, Authorises the treasurer to bor- 
the limits of this state, and shall persist in | row the requisite funds, never exceeding 
remaining therein, then it shall be the duty | $200,000 in all. Section 8th, authorises 
of said board to inform the sheriff of the the levying of a tax to raise the said speci- 
county wherein such person or persons | fied funds. The 9th, directs the sheriffs of 
may be, of such refusal, and it shall there-| the several counties to cause the number of 
upon be the duty of the said sheriff ForTH- | the free people of color, their names, sex, 
WITH TO ARREST, or Cause to be arrested, and age, to be carefully taken, noted, and 
the said person or persons so refusing to| sent to the said board of managers. The 
emigrate from this State, and TRANSPORT | 10th, fixes the compensation of the sheriffs. 
THE SAID PERSON OR PERSONS BEYOND | The 11th, defines the duties of the mana- 
THE LIMITS OF THIS STATE; andall slaves | gers, when informed by the sheriffs of 
shall be capable of receiving manumission, | persons wishing to remove. And the 11th, 
for the purpose of removal as aforesaid, with | provides that the act have no ex post facto 
their consent, of whatever age, any law to | operation. 
the contrary notwithstanding. | “ By the House of Delegates, March 14, 
“Sec. 4. And be it enacted, 'That in case | 1832.—This engrossed bill, the original 
any slave or slaves so manumitted, cannot | of which passed this House the 9th day of 
be removed without separating families, and | March, 1832, was this day read and as- 
the said slave or slaves, unwilling on that | sented to. 
account to be removed, shall desire to re- | “By order: 
nounce the freedom so intended by the said | “Gro. B. Brewer, Clerk. 
deed or will to be given, then it shall and | “By the Senate, March 14, 1832.—This 
may be competent to such slave or slaves so | engrossed bill, the original of which passed 
to renounce in open court the benefit of said the Senate the 12th day of March, 1832, 








deed or will, and TO CONTINUE ASLAVE. | was this day read and assented to. 

“Sec. 5. And be it enacted, That it shall | ‘ By order. 
and may be competent for the Orphan’s “Jos. H. Nicnoxson, Clerk. 
Court of this state, and for the Baltimore “Gro. Elowarp.” 
city court, to grant annually, a permit to any cadll eeiijeamnns 
Slave or slaves so manumitted as aforesaid, || « The wicked have drawn out the sword and have 
to remain as free in the said county, in cases || pent their bow to cast down the poor and needy.” — 
where the said courts may be satisfied by | Psalm xxxvii. 14. 
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RICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 


The violence of our enemies has in a few 
days accomplished for us the work of years. 
It has thoroughly aroused public attention. 
Thousands of ears are now open, that had 
remained deaf to our arguments. Thou- 
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sands of minds are now excited to study 
our doctrines, who before were unconscious | 
of our existence as well as asleep to the sin | 
and peril of their country. But it must not | 


be concealed that the American Anti-Slave- | 
ry Society is not possessed of the funds ne- | 
cessary to take advantage of this favorable | 
crisis, nor even to continue its past rate of} 
operation, feeble and inadequate as that has | 
been. No end, however desirable, can jus- | 
tify the dishonesty of incurring debts with- | 
out the ability to pay. The excculive com-| 
mittee are resolved, therefore, not to proceed | 
a step farther in their operations than the) 
means are put into their hands to pay those | 
whom they employ. Accordingly they have} 
voted to suspend the publication of the A.) 
S. Reporter after this month till the trea-| 
sury is replenished. Other very important | 


| 
publications must be kept back for the same | 
| 
| 





| 
4 
| 


} 


| 

reason. } 
The burden hitherto has fallen chiefly | 
upon a few friends in New-York. hey) 
have been willing to spend and be spent in | 
this holy cause. But is that a reason why) 
they should be permitted to bear all? It) 
should be remembered that those who com- | 
pose the Executive Committee have given} 
not only their money but their éime, in no} 
measured portion. Will not the members 
of more than one hundred anti-slavery soci: | 
eties, the advocates of immediatism in all | 
that is good, reflect on this? Compared | 
with the whole nation we are few and} 
feeble; but if we stand shoulder to shoul- | 
der, by one united and easy effort the mo-| 
ral power of the nation will be won. It) 
sootanls be said that if the donations of | 
our friends are not sent in to the treasurer | 
without delay, the publications of the soci-| 
ety, instead of being increased as they | 
ought to be an hundred fold, will be very) 
much diminished. It is very desirable that | 
all the anti-slavery societies which have | 
not done so already, should send us a com- 
plete list of their officers, with the post- 
office addresses of each. Donations may} 
be safely remitted by mail, and should be! 
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APPEAL TO THE FRIENDS OF THE AME- 4 addressed to “Wiit1am Green, Jr. No. 7, 


60 4, 


~ 


City Hall Place, New-York.” 


E. WRIGHT, Jr., Sec. Dom, Cor. 
Anti-Slavery Office, 150 Nassau-st. 
New-York, August 8, 1834, , 


DONATIONS AND SALES. 


The following sums have been rectived since the last 
number was published. 





From a Friend,. . . by Wm. Goodell . . 4 00 
Mr. G. A. Avery, . . of Rochester, N.Y. . 25 00 
Mrs. G, A. Avery, . sa ” 5 00 
Mrs. Susan Stanton, . 6 “6 5 00 
Mr. A Tappan, New-York City . . 600 00 
Mr. John Rankin, . = = 100 00 
4th July Collection, . Hallowell, Maine . 80 00 
Ebenezer Dole, ai}, 6 6 20 00 
4th July Collection, Pawtucket, R.I. . 30 00 
“ " Reading, Mass. . . 6 00 
| Mr. John Usmar, . . 50 
Mr. Seth Conklin, . Syracuse,N.Y.  . 5 00 
Rev. P. Williams, - New-York City . ,. 1 00 
Mr. Joseph Carpenter, New-Rochelle, N. Y- 1 00 
Rev. Sam. E.Cornish, New-York City . . 1 00 
Mr. A. Townsend, New-Haven, Con, . 5 00 
Anti-Slavery Society . Norwich,Con. . . 6 00 
Ladies A. S. Society 1s = 7 00 
John Taylor, o «Xe Gath Dieipe «: « 3 00 
Theo. Sem. Aux. - AuburnjN. Y. . 8 00 
eens cme le tlt tk tt ee le 62 
Wm. Garribrance, EF IMY AA L 50 
Louis Sheridan, mote ga. Bert D erle ne 1 00 
[The following sums were collected by C. 
Pepper, Jr. Esq. ] 
From Colored People in Albany,N.Y. . . 14 62 
- 6 Lansingburgh, N, Y. 4 95 
“ “ PO, ae s ts ee 
i si Schenectady, N. Y. 12 52 
" 6 Utica, N. Y. . 6 55 


Whitesboro’, N. Y. ‘ 2 99 
Little Falls, N. Y. . 3 61 


“ “ Auburn, N.Y. . . 10 49 
6 “6 Rochester, N. Y. 16 22 
‘sé ‘“ Geneva, N. Y. 4 65 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 5 12 


6 6 Buffalo, N. Y. . . 16 28 
Mr. Perry Hardy, . . Canandaigua. . . 1 00 
Sales at the office from 21st April to 2d July . 77 83 
Sales at the office from 2d July to Aug. 30t . 140 09 


Benjamin Perry, . Schaghticoke, NN. Y, . . 2 50 


Sarah Dizoose, . 9 ” - « 100 
Dr. E. Barker, . > 99 ot 50 
i 





Total . . $1246 73 
WM. GREEN, JR. Treasurer, 
No.7 City Hall Place, New-York, 
Aug. 30, 1834. 





NOTICE. 


We trust the friends of the enslaved will not suffer us to 
intermit our labors in time to come, so long as we seem 
to have done in issuing this number at the close instead 
of the beginning of the month. A pressure of important 
duties connected with the cause have rendered it imprac- 
ticable to publish this at an earlier date. Should the work 
be relinquished, those subscribers who have paid will be 
furnished with other publications to the amount due to 
them. 
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TERMS. 


3“ This periodical will be furnished to subscri- | 


bers at $1 00 per annum, done up in a neat cover; 


or 50 cents, without the cover. To those who take 


several copies a discount will be made as follows: 
15 per cent. for 10 copies, 25 per cent. for 25 copies, 
“a 33 per cent. for 100 copies. 
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